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NARRATOR 


The skins are "ugruk"--bearded seal. The thread is braided caribou sinew, 
kept supple with seal blubber. This is Barrow, Alaska, northernmost point 
of the United States. Inupiat Eskimos are preparing for spring--when the 
whaling season begins. For six months of the year, sea ice blocks the way 
northward between Siberia and Alaska. Then, around April, breakup pro- 
duces a series of open channels, or leads. Now the bowhead whale can seek 
the rich feeding grounds of the Arctic Ocean--and the Eskimos can hunt the 
bowhead. This is Luke Koonook. He is an Umealit--literally, boat owner. 
But in practice, a man of prestige--a whaling captain. He is from the 
village of Point Hope, one of the nine Eskimo whaling villages, including 
Barrow, along Alaska's north coast. Two miles out on the sea ice, Luke 
prepares his whaling weapons--the darting gun fires an explosive bomb. 


LUKE KOONOOK 
That's the soap--keep the bomb from sliding off the barrel. 


NARRATOR 

Attached to the darting gun will be a harpoon with a toggle head. It'll 
swing open once it's entered the whale and hold firmly in place. A rope 
runs from the harpoon to a large float. The idea is to simultaneously fire 
an explosive bomb into the whale and place the harpoon. The float will 
then make it easier to track and kill the whale. Now they have to watch 
and wait. The shoulder gun fires tthe same bomb as the darting gun. In 
fact, these weapons are from the nineteenth century, brought to the Arctic 
by Yankee whalers in search of a rich prize. New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
center of the nineteenth century whaling industry. On the dock, barrels 
of whale oil from the north. Studying both Eskimo and Yankee whaling at 
the New Bedford Whaling Museum is John Bockstoce. 


JOHN BOCKSTOCE 

The first encounter between the Yankee whalemen and the Bering Strait bow- 
head was in 1848 when Thomas Royce sailed a ship from Sag Harbor, Long 
Island into Bering Strait, and to his great surprise found vast numbers of 
bowheads there. They were fat and slow-moving and easy to take and within 
a month he'd been able to get 1800 barrels of oil on board--that's more 
than 60,000 gallons--and quickly he set off an oil rush to the Bering 
Strait. That became the mainstay of the American whaling industry for more 
than fifty years. At first they hunted for whale oil, which was used pri- 
marily as a lubricant. But after the Civil War, when petroleum oil became 
important and the oil wells were undercutting the whale oil market, they 
began to hunt for baleen--the long plates in the whale's mouth. Being 
flexible and resilient, they were really the only nineteenth century coun- 
terpart to modern day plastics. And while they were used for whips and 
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JOHN BOCKSTOCE (Continued) 

umbrellas and other things, their principal use was in the fashion indus- 
try. And here you see a corset stay--and because these were somewhat 
flexible, the people could wear them and attain an hourglass figure, which 
was what the fashion industry called for. And for nearly forty-five years, 
this kept the whaling industry alive. 


NARRATOR 

Barrow, Alaska, around the turn of the century. Spring whaling--a bowhead 
whale is to be butchered. Working alongside the Eskimos, Yankee whalers, 
sometimes supplying weapons or whaling boats. In many cases, this was the 
first contact with white men. The meat and blubber would go to the vil- 
lages, as it had done for thousands of years. But the baleen would go to 
the huge fashion industries of Europe and America. Soon the whales were 
driven close to extinction. Prices leaped up and the market collapsed. 

By about 1910, the Eskimos were left alone hunting the bowhead. The six or 
eight week spring hunt is vital for the people of Point Hope and the other 
villages. Whaling provides about half their meat--but it is meat that is 
especially important. 


LUKE KOONOOK 

During the winter--fall time especially--when they don't get enough seals 
or polar bears or caribou, if they don't have enough whale meat or muktuk 
they're pretty hard up, ‘cause fall time, that's the time when everybody 

starts getting low on meat. And that's the time they really start using 

this whale meat. 


NARRATOR 

When the whaling crews are out, the village waits anxiously. This vital 
hunt was once surrounded by elaborate rituals and beliefs. Behavior during 
the hunt could directly affect the outcome. The old people here still 
remember how it was. The rules for a captain's wife are described by David 
and Dinah Franksen. 


DINAH FRANKSEN 
Captain's wife always never comb their hair until they finished the spring 
whaling out, she never comb her hair. Just wash her face. 
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DAVID FRANKSEN 

When she want to get something in the house--just go slow, real slow. And 
not making any noise. Why the reason for that, I know, is when the boat, 
the crew strike a whale and he will copy her. The whale will copy her, the 
whale will be real slow-moving until they kill her, and that's why. 


NARRATOR 


Success in the hunt was greatly helped by songs--magic songs--many differ- 
ent ones, that made the whale swim slowly, or grow tired, or come back. 


DAVID FRANKSEN 

The whale, that song that brings the whale back is used for anything. Now, 
if a hunter, what they call Tuksun, lot of people have that kind of sounds. 
When they see inland maybe a caribou is running away from them--when he has 
to go to the tracks of the caribou first, to the tracks and sit, stand 
there, and he starts to sing to bring him back, to turn him back. And they 
turn back, they come back... 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you know any songs yourself? 


DAVID FRANKSEN 
No, I don't know, I don't that kind of song. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you have a chance to ever... 


Ee 


DAVID FRANKSEN 
I had a chance to learn, but I don't pay too much attention... 


em 


INTERVIEWER 
Why not? 
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DAVID FRANKSEN 

I'm too young! I didn't think about it and I don't think it was no use 
either. That's my mistake. When I grow older, well, I say to myself, 
well, I made a mistake. I should have, even though if I don't use them. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about the other people around here, does anybody know whaling songs 
anymore? 


DAVID FRANKSEN 
No more, in this village, I don't think. Nobody knows. 


NARRATOR 

This is from a 30's feature film. It is not authentic Eskimo whaling, 
although Canadian Eskimos did man the Yankee whale boats. What it does 
show is the risks involved in hunting these huge animals with simple wea- 
pons. The method is to first exhaust the whale, then get close enough to 
stab down into a vital organ. So close is the bond between the hunter and 
the whale that even the personality of the whaler may be involved. David 
Franksen explains one traditional view. 


DAVID FRANKSEN 

They say some, some men, when they harpoon the whale, the whale goes kind 
of weak--slow. And some men, they harpoon the whale, they say it's real 
swift--fast. They say the harpooners are two kinds of people. 


NARRATOR 
Today, the ancient belief in an intimate relationship between hunter and 
whale still remains. 


LUKE KOONOOK 

One crew, that's Elijah Rock's crew, everytime when they strike a whale 
the whale doesn't go east, it turns back--and this happens several times. 
As a matter of fact, I crewed with him about three springs and every time 
when we struck a whale, it automatically turned back. 
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NARRATOR 

The spring whaling camps are general hunting camps for birds, walrus, seal. 
They are often family affairs--Luke has three sons in his crew. The 
younger boys in the village first come out on the ice to help with the 
chores. Slowly, they come to understand whaling. In Point Hope, it's 
every boy's dream to become a whaling captain. Whale blubber feeds the 
stove used to provide the generous meals a whaling captain is expected to 
provide for his crew throughout the season. Luke's wife, Angie, prepares 
bowhead whale meat and muktuk--skin and blubber. This is their share of the 
two whales caught so far this year by other crews at Point Hope, and then 
distributed around the village. The captain's wife no longer has to stay 
quietly at home, but correct behavior is still required for a successful 
hunt. 


LUKE KOONOOK 

When the whale wants to be struck, it doesn't come in, it's too far out, 
sometimes it can come in right in front of the boat and this we heard, too, 
from the old people. Being a good team, like man and a wife, try to help 
everybody as much as they can--that means the things that they hunt will 
be closer. 


NARRATOR 

Sixteen crews hunt whales at Point Hope--and several will be involved in a 
kill. Two o'clock in the morning. Point Hope's third whale has just been 
brought in. How the whale is to be shared is carefully marked according 

to traditional rules. This will be known as John Oktalik's whale. He is 
captain of the boat that placed the first harpoon. He will receive a 
special share, but also incurs special responsibilities. Also at the scene 
this year, government scientists. They are here as part of a Department of 
Commerce research program on the bowhead--considered an endangered species. 
Research started because a major controversy was growing up over Eskimo 
whaling in the early 70's. The scientists have been accepted by the 
whalers. One was even part of the crew that took this whale. Most of the 
village takes part in the hauling up and butchering that will last through 
the day. Although the spring whale hunt is the most important part of 
Eskimo subsistence, living off the land has to continue year round. Fall 
on the tundra. The Brower family, from Barrow, comes here every year at 
this time to gather berries, hunt, and fish. Arnold Brower, a whaling 
captain, who was to be closely involved in the bowhead controversy, des- 
cribes the common attitude toward hunting. 


i 


ARNOLD BROWER 
To me, on meat, I seldom buy meat except for a little bit that I ordered 
and bought from the store. Most of my other food sources are taken in by 
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ARNOLD BROWER (Continued) 

hunting. And I goes out of Barrow, yes, I can buy my food from a restau- 
rant because that's the only way I can eat. I come back to my home coun- 
try here and I have to supply my needs. I can't go outside of what I have 
for my subsistence put away for my winter use. 


NARRATOR 

After a couple of hours' work, John Oktalik's whale is almost hauled up. 
It's a young male, perhaps a year old, although it's impossible to say-- 
thirty feet long, weighing a ton a foot. Fresh boiled muktuk for the 
helpers. For a whaling captain, the cost of weapons, the boat, feeding 
the crew has always been great. Another meaning of the word "umealit" is 
rich man. For the past thirteen years, John Bockstoce has come up from 
New Bedford to go whaling. As he saw it, the bowhead controversy began as 
the number of whaling crews started to increase. 


JOHN BOCKSTOCE 

When a lot of construction got going on the North Slope, it became very 
easy for a young man to go work on the Alaska pipe site and come back with 
quite a bit of money--$9,000 after less than a half year's work. And he 
could instantly purchase these things--whereas before he would have had to 
marry into a family which had the equipment or inherit it from his father, 
or be so exceptionally gifted to earn it himself. And suddenly the lid was 
taken off this natural suppression of increased hunting effort. 


NARRATOR 

Since the early 70's, U.S. government biologists have been reporting the 
numbers of bowheads taken. But, unknown to the Eskimos, the figures were 
coming here--to the English headquarters of the I.W.C.--International 
Whaling Commission. The Secretary General is Ray Gambell. 


RAY GAMBELL 

The scientific committee had very little scientific information available 
to it in the beginning of the 1970's. The main data were the numbers of 
bowheads taken year-by-year by the Eskimos and the worry that the scien- 
tific committee had was that these catches were increasing--not only the 
numbers landed, but the number of whales reported as being struck but lost. 
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NARRATOR 


The subject of struck and lost was to turn into a bitter debate. In the 
spring migration, the bowhead moves through the leads in the ice. They are 
ice-loving animals. To the Eskimo hunters, that's both an advantage and a 
disadvantage. At least the whales are confined to particular areas, but 
the whales have an escape route under the ice. They may get away without 
being struck or after being struck. These scenes were filmed in 1976 and 
what you are about to see is no longer permitted by the Eskimos. A whale 
will be struck before a harpoon with float attached has been placed. With- 
out the float, it's easier for the whale to get away. In the early 70's, 
government catch statistics were reaching not only the I.W.C. but also 
conservationists. Tom Garrett tried to legally force the government to 
regulate Eskimo hunting. 


TOM GARRETT 

We had petitioned, under the Marine Mammal Act, that the stock be consider- 
ed depleted and then withdrawn the petition. We began such action and then 
withdrew it after having been promised by the Administration that they were 
going to do something. 


NARRATOR 

After four years, the government finally responded to I.W.C. and conserva- 
tionist pressure and approached the Eskimos, who had been kept uninformed. 
In 1977, Arnold Brower, the President of the Barrow Whalers, went to 
Washington. 


ARNOLD BROWER 

In Washington, I was not informed as to the type of meeting I was to take 
place, you know. I thought they was gonna ask us how many whales do you 
need, or are you gonna continue whales, or how can we ‘come to an agreement 
of some nature? 


NARRATOR 

Arranging the meeting was the Department of Commerce's Bill Aron--caught 
between the conservationists and the I.W.C. on one side and the Eskimos on 
the other. 


BILL ARON 
When the Eskimos first attended our planning sessions, they really were un- 
prepared for the anger which at least some members of the U.S. environmental 
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BILL ARON (Continued) 
community showed. 


ARNOLD BROWER 

Dr. Aron, at the time, was walking off by introducing and asking to greet 
us and then walked out of the scene. He say he have more important matters 
to attend. 


BILL ARON 

I had already spent more than an hour over the time I had committed to that 
meeting and I was forced to leave to attend another very important session 
and I had no choice but to leave prior to the Eskimos' statements. 


ARNOLD BROWER 

I'm not here to talk with these newspapers, Friends of the Animals, and 
others. He's giving me here to those people and he's walking out--I'm 
being brought here for some kind of an attack. And then I was attacked 
from all sides, he walked out, he had no knowledge as to what I was to say 
and I was shout at by the people. 


BILL ARON 

Perhaps I did let them down. In hindsight, that was a mistake. In hind- 
sight, there was no meeting more important than sitting with the Eskimos. 
Some people from within the conservation community charged the Eskimos with 
having already destroyed their culture--they talked about snow machines, 
they talked about the use of machine guns. The Eskimos who attended those 
sessions were enraged and, in my view, quite properly enraged. 


NARRATOR 

Very soon, matters were to get even worse. In 1977, it was thought there 
were about a thousand bowhead whales. That year, the U.S. reported to the 
I.W.C. their figures for whales struck. It was the highest yet--a hundred 
and four--twenty-eight of which had been landed. On the assumption that 
all struck whales die, the I.W.C. banned further Eskimo whaling. 


RAY GAMBELL 
The numbers being removed were absolutely catastrophic. You just cannot 
take a hundred whales out of a population which you think is only a 
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RAY GAMBELL (Continued) 


thousand strong and hope that it will survive. This was the factor which 
really led the Commission to take this drastic and emergency action. 


NARRATOR 

The Eskimos were outraged. In Barrow, political center of the nine whaling 
villages, they felt they had been convicted on false evidence. They hotly 
disputed the struck and lost figures which the government claimed came 
direct from whaling captains. 


ARNOLD BROWER 

They were getting the information from the children, from the womenfolk, 
from those that agitate the news without any background as to what was 
going on down there. This was going on. And it blamed us. 


BILL ARON 
The interviews involved substantially more than gossiping women and child- 


ren, as has been alleged from time to time by the Eskimos. They are the 
best data that we have. 


NARRATOR 

This is the method evolved long ago for retrieving a whale lost under the 
ice. It's known as a stinker; in fact, it's located by smell. They're 
hard to find this way, and nobody denies that whales are lost. But the 
Eskimos have never accepted the 1977 numbers. 


BILL ARON 

When we sit and discuss regulatory issues with the Eskimo, it is very much 
like sitting and discussing the same kinds of issues with some of the most 
sophisticated attorneys or representatives of some of our most elegant 
commercial fishing fleets. The arguments are the same. No group who is 
being regulated ever believes the data that are being used to regulate 
them. 


NARRATOR 

Commercial whaling, as seen in a documentary from the 50's The I.W.C. was 
created to regulate this industry, yet for years it failed to conserve 
stocks because nations could avoid its rulings just by lodging an 
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NARRATOR (Continued) 

objection. Conservation by the I.W.C. only began to work after the United 
States began to threaten nations that lodged objections with economic 
sanctions. By the 70's, U.S. public opinion was solidly behind whale 
conservation. The Eskimos wanted the U.S. to object to the ban on their 
subsistence hunt. But conservationists argued that that would mean losing 
the battle against commercial whaling.. The issue went to President Car- 
ter. He decided in favor of the whales. There would be no objection. 
Instead of objecting to the I.W.C. ruling, the U.S. obtained a special 
small quota--twelve whales to be taken in 1978 by the Eskimos. In Barrow, 
Eskimo whalers, united under the new Alaska Eskimo Whaling Commission, 
published regulations requiring the use of the harpoon with float to cut 
down on lost whales, and stuck to the quota. Richard Frank, U.S. I.W.C. 
Commissioner, outlined the proposals to be taken to the next I.W.C. meet- 
ing. 


RICHARD FRANK 

First, to have a change in the subsistence and commercial whaling schemes 
so that they're separate, and second, to have a higher limit that you would 
agree was right and that we would agree was right for the bowhead. And I 
think we have a very good chance of getting that because of what is happen- 
ing here today, the formulation of the AEWC, its regulations and the good 
faith restraint on the part of all the whalers. 


NARRATOR 
A delegation of Eskimo whalers attended the London meeting in June 1978. 


ESKIMO REPRESENTATIVE 

The Eskimos did not like the indictment which came down from the Interna- 
tional Whaling Commission and we have been caught under the jaws of inter- 
national politics and jaws of conservationists. So if those people who are 
for the conservation of the bowhead specie, we wish your equal concern for 
the conservation of the Eskimo as specie. 


NARRATOR 

It was not a simple position: "We are not commercial whalers. Without 
whaling we are not Eskimos." Conservationists were not convinced. 
CONSERVATIONIST 


Do you live in an igloo? 
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ESKIMO 
No, the traditional igloo has been replaced by a wooden frame house...» 


CONSERVATIONIST 
Okay, I think that's reasonable. Do you have electricity? 


ESKIMO 
Yes, we have electricity... 


CONSERVATIONIST 
You have a generator or something that generates electricity? 


ESKIMO 
Uh-huh. 


CONSERVATIONIST 
What about, do you have a refrigerator? 


ESKIMO 
Ah, yes. 


CONSERVATIONIST 
Do most Eskimos have a refrigerator? What about a car, do you have a car? 


ESKIMO 
We have car. 


CONSERVATIONIST 
Ah-huh, do you have a color television? 
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ESKIMO 
Sure. 


CONSERVATIONIST 
You have a color television? You have a color television? 


ESKIMO 
This is part of the home. 


NARRATOR 

The U.S. asserted there were about 2,000 whales--twice as many as had been 
thought, and no surprise to the Eskimos. About forty whales was the quota 
requested, but only 18 were granted. The Eskimos walked out. 


RICHARD FRANK 
Well, the Eskimos had wanted a higher number and, just like everyone, the 
Eskimos want more and they didn't get more at this meeting. 


NARRATOR 

Spring, 1979. The Eskimos announce their intention to ignore the quota set 
in London. Government scientists get ready to observe the whales and count 
their numbers. In front of an Eskimo whaling camp in Barrow, these experi- 
mental hydrophones will be used to detect whales underwater, if they can be 
heard among the strange Arctic sounds--like the bearded seals. Relays of 
observers camp out on the ice, but the weather was to frustrate everybody's 
intentions. At Barrow, dangerous ice prevented both observers and whalers 
from reaching the open water for five weeks out of the eight week migra- 
tion. At the best of times, counting whales in these conditions is not 
easy. 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVERS 
North Perch, this is South Perch. We have a whale to the south of us. 


About 700 meters out. 
See him, Polly? 


Yes, got him. 
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NARRATOR 
Two observation points are used to provide a cross-check. 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVERS 
Okay, we see him. Pick him up on the next blow and we'll get a simultan- 
eous bearing. 


Okay, he just came up. 
That's a bearing of 314. 
Did you get him? 


Yeah, I got him. 


NARRATOR 
Now the base camp fixes the position of the observation. 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVERS 
This is ice camp, go ahead. 


Yeah, we have a simultaneous sighting--if you could plot this out for us? 


One whale at 700 meters, 314 degrees from South Perch and the same whale 
was seen from North Perch at magnetic bearing 265 and estimated distance 
1000 meters. 


Okay, I have a distance of 650 meters for you, south camp. 


And I have a distance of 800 meters for you, north camp. Over. 


Okay, thank you, Ron. 


NARRATOR 
Now, the problem: if there's another sighting, is it the same whale or 
different? 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVERS 
I get a bearing of 336 and that distance is about 2,000 meters. 
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NARRATOR 
A new position is fixed, and the whale swimming speed needed for the sight- 
ings to be the same animal is worked out. 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVERS 

The magnetic bearing is 336, estimated distance of 2,000 meters--we're 
wondering it that first whale, I don't think it is, but could you check 
it out for us? 


Okay, north camp, I get a speed of quite a bit over 10 nautical miles per 
hour and I don't think that's your duplicate. Over. 


NARRATOR 
Ten knots is two or three times faster than a whale can swim, so it must 
have been two whales. Bruce Krogman runs the whale counts. 


BRUCE KROGMAN 

If you wanted to evaluate our research this year on one point only, making 
a population estimate, last year was a total success and this year is a 
total failure--with the same amount of money spent. So people have to 
realize that this kind of work is something which has to go on on a pro- 
longed continued basis and only through that kind of study will we even- 
tually learn enough about these animals that we can begin to say that this 
population is healthy, this population is stable, it's increasing, it's 
decreasing, and why. 


NARRATOR 

The Eskimos disagreed with the first population estimate of a thousand and 
they disagree with the current estimate of 2,000. They say the counting 
camps are missing whales that pass further off shore. Aerial surveys plot 
the migration route in the leads or channels off shore from Barrow. 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVERS 
Got a bowhead whale. 


Can I have a mark, please? 
Okay, mark is 242. at. 17.7. 


B42, aLdek 
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SCIENTIFIC OBSERVERS (Continued) 


Initial sighting on ten degrees--a straight course and circle on it. 
I'm moving in on it. Ready? 


Ready. 


Okay, it's down now, but we'll be moving in on it in just about five 
seconds. Okay, stand by. Okay, hold course right there. Thar she blows. 


Alright, thirty-five degrees, the whales. Horizon is one. 


Horizon is one degree. 


NARRATOR 
For several reasons, Eskimo whalers maintain that not all the whales are 
being counted. Arnold Brower: 


ARNOLD BROWER 

What I was led to believe or was told to believe was that the whales' 
migration don't migrate only on the near shore lead--not on the second or 
third lead. That I was told by the aircraft pilots--which I will not and 
never will buy because a majority of the whales migrating will be on the 
center lead. And the big question is, how many travel to the Russian 
coastal and how many split away on the Alaskan coastal. It's something that 
nobody has answered up to today, unless Russia has the knowledge to say, 
yes, we have this many whales in our coastal this year. 


BILL ARON 

We have investigated this very carefully. We have run routine aerial 
surveys that have not spotted whales off shore. We have, at this point in 
time, one of the professionals in my office, Dr. R. V. Miller, on a Soviet 
ship, on the Soviet side, looking for bowhead whales. We have used our own 
icebreakers in waters fairly close to the Soviet Union, during last season 
and have not seen whales move up the Soviet coast. We have discussed this 
with Soviet scientists and they have no such records. I think the points 
raised by the Eskimos have not been supported by the data we've been able 
to gather. 


NARRATOR 

As the day proceeds at Point Hope, the shares for the crews that helped 
catch the whale mount up. John Otalik, on the left, gets the largest share, 
but much of it is already committed. At the whaling feast held after the 
season is over, he and his wife are required by custom to distribute a 
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NARRATOR (Continued) 

choice part, the flipper, to every person in the village--called out by 
name. Other parts of the captain's share must be saved for other special 
occasions. In this three day festival, every other whaling captain who 
was successful that spring has to do the same. The traditional drums are 
covered with skin taken from the lung or liver of the bowhead whale. The 
festival includes the famous Nalugatuk, the blanket toss. There's always 
dancing, here by Simon, one of Luke Koonook's sons. Whale science is far 
from complete. In 1979, the new hydrophones produced some surprising 
results. Several times, whales were heard passing by the counting camps. 
Yet they didn't surface for the observers to count. Another difficulty 
has always been to see the calves. Biologists cannot yet say what rate 
bowheads reproduce at. So the I.W.C. sets the quota according to the 
calves actually seen. Ray Gambell: 


RAY GAMBELL 

Only something like two and a half to three and a half percent of all the 
whales seen were young calves of the year. It suggests that there is 
perhaps a serious failure of reproduction in this population. The sort of 
thing that you can expect of a population that's going extinct. 


BRUCE KROGMAN 

Some things we do, for instance, in evaluating the number of calves that 

go by, I feel is very, very weak. We cannot see calves any distance at all 
much more than a few hundred meters. 


RAY GAMBELL 

In the case of a commercial fishery, the United States Government pushes 
very firmly that when there is any scientific doubt, you always take the 
most conservative attitude, regardless of whether that means stopping a 
whole whale fishery, stopping people going out in boats, whether they lose 
their livelihoods, whether industry fails to have products coming in. That 
is the attitude when there is doubt. In this case, there is scientific 
doubt on the accuracy of the counts and so on, and the United States 
Government has to say, "Ah, in doubt, we have to err on the side of the 
people." And this is a very difficult dilemna. 


NARRATOR 

It is the application of commercial whaling standards to subsistence hunt- 
ing that has caused great resentment. Simon Koonook, Luke's son, speaks 
for many people. 
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SIMON KOONOOK 

Everytime I'm out, you know, like hunting or doing something outside, most 
of the time I bring a paper and a pencil and I draw what I see. It helps 
me keep quiet because, you know, like we're not supposed to make too much 
noise when we're out whaling. The title of this picture is "I.W.C.: Ban 
on the Bowhead Whales." With this picture, I'm showing that the I.W.C. 
took the whales away from us and to show that I have the whale going in 
the opposite direction of the natural migration. Everything about this 
Picture is wrong, you know. Like okay, the ice on the right side was 
supposed to be on the left side because when the whales migrate from the 
south to the north, we try to hide our boats between pieces of ice. With 
this picture, we have a whale hunter, commercial whale hunter, in their 
metal boats and what that commercial whale hunter is doing is, he's not 
only killing off the whales at a fast rate, but he's also killing off the 
Eskimo culture. They did cut down the bowhead whale specie, we have less 
whales, and it's not us to blame--our old ways. 


NARRATOR 

In spite of the intention to ignore the quota, but with the bad conditions, 
the end of the spring 1979 season saw only 22 whales struck with seven 
landed--against a quota of 27 and eighteen. Luke failed to catch a whale. 
John Otalik's was the third and last landed at Point Hope. The whales 
move down to their summer feeding grounds in Canadian waters. Here, the 
rivers draining into the Arctic Ocean bring a rich supply of nutrients for 
the plankton that the bowhead eats. In the fall, when the whales retrace 
their route, there is a brief Eskimo hunt once again. In 1979, the Eskimos 
took exactly up to the quota. It could have been coincidence or the 
weather. But, in Washington, Richard Frank takes another view. 


RICHARD FRANK 

The numbers are coming out right and for one reason or another, the 

Eskimos have not exceeded the quota. Now there are probably several 
reasons for that. One is that they are concerned about the bowhead whale 
too, and many of them realize that a lot of the hunting that was taking 
place in 1975, '76, and '77 was wasteful hunting. Too many whales were being 
struck and lost. People were just shooting at anything in sight. They're 
not doing that anymore. They're not doing it any more because, first of 
all, there's a regulation to that effect, but second of all, they care 
about the bowhead whale. I think, secondly, some of them just simply don't 
want to violate the law. Eskimos are law-abiding citizens, like most 
people, and given their druthers, they would prefer not to violate the law. 
So they have stayed within the quota, even though they have officially 
objected to the quotas. 
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NARRATOR 

But that's not the end of the story. Whether or not the Eskimos stick to 
future quotas, there is potentially a far larger threat looming--off-shore 
oil. Already underway in Canadian waters, oil exploration is starting on 
the U.S. side close to the bowhead migration route. The possibilities are 
obvious, but little understood. What effect could an uncontrolled oil 
spill, like the one here at Campeche, Mexico, have on the bowhead? If the 
oil were trapped in the ice and then carried into the path of the migrating 
whales, what could happen? Responsibility for both offshore oil develop- 
ment and the welfare of Native Americans lies with Interior Secretary Cecil 
Andrus. 


CECIL ANDRUS 

We do not know yet whether in fact, the exploration and subsequent develop- 
ment of oil will be detrimental to the whale. We have to make this deter- 
mination. If, in fact, it is, then we've got an entirely different 
problem, but we believe that we can continue with both--we can have the 
exploration and development of oil and gas in that area off the North 
Slope, and still maintain without any decline, the population of the bow- 
head whale. 


NARRATOR 

Bowheads are baleen whales--they filter their food out of the water. The 
baleen plates in the mouth, fringed with fine hairs, allow water to flow 
through as the whale swims, but trap the small shrimp that are the whale's 
principal food. This is a section of baleen, collected from Eskimos at 
Barrow, and sent to Brigham Young University in Utah for tests. Brine 
shrimp from the Great Salt Lake will be pumped through the baleen. This 
was the first time the test had been run, but the efficient filtering 
action of the baleen hairs could be clearly seen. The reason for the 
experiment is this: what effect could oil have on bowhead feeding? The 
crude oil seems to have a significant effect. The baleen hairs become 
Matted together so ability to feed is greatly reduced. While the official 
attitude is "wait and see," the Eskimo whalers see an inconsistency. They 
recall the precautions which usually surround endangered species--falcons, 
for instance. Arnold Brower. 


ARNOLD BROWER 

We've been off limits to an area where one falcon may nest by the United 
States Fishery or Game Department. They say, you're off limit from that 
because when falcons happen to nest there, it's an endangered specie. 
What are we talking about on the coastal? We have a whole migration of 
water fowl, whale, all specie that migrate through there. What are we 
talking about danger if a major oil spill should happen to the feeding 
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ARNOLD BROWER (Continued) 

grounds, to the plankton of other stuff, what happens to those little 
parasites or insects that the animals feeds on? If the whale eats them, 
will it kill them? Will they get sick and die? I have never been given 
that answer. 


SIMON KOONOOK 

The whale is our natural fuel, like oil is your fuel for cars and stuff 
like that. The whale keeps us going too. For as long as we've been in the 
Arctic Circle, we've never tried to pollute anything or tried to destroy 
anything. We like our way of life and we'd like to keep it going for as 
long as we could. 


NARRATOR 
Just the whale headbone left. The end of the day at Point Hope. They used 
to say “When you catch a whale, he takes his parka off for you." 


DAVID FRANKSEN 

The old people, before the white people came, believed when you kill a 
whale, he take his parka off and let you have it. And his spirit went back 
and join with the group of whales. The spirit of the whale never dies; 
always lives... put on new parka. 
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